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Unlike the previous phenomenon of modern art, contemporary art 
strives to return to society and everyday life, while thematising the cur¬ 
rent issues that the individual faces here and now. One of its more fre¬ 
quent topics is that of sustainable development, and the accompanying 
issues of environment, values, relations to others, etc. All such topics 
are part of the concept of active citizenship, which is why understand¬ 
ing contemporary art calls for active citizenship. This particularly holds 
true for relational art, which demands active participation on the part 
of the viewer. This paper inquires into the possibilities of the connection 
of contemporary art and citizenship education in elementary schools. 
Contemporary pedagogic doctrine highly encourages cross-curricular 
teaching; therefore, I have focused my analysis on the curricula of the 
subjects of Art Education, and Citizenship and Patriotic Education and 
Ethics, determining that (from this perspective) their link is quite trou¬ 
blesome. The absence of contemporary art from the curriculum of Art 
Education has been criticised on many occasions, but the problem of its 
curriculum seems to be of a conceptual nature. Only by a more intense 
inter-institutional link between schools and contemporary art galleries 
and museums can the common goals of art education and citizenship 
education be realised. This paper will, therefore, strive to show poten¬ 
tial cross curricular links in content on three examples of participatory 
practices (Proletarians of All Countries, Beggar Robot and EU/Others), 
while warning (from the pedagogic perspective) against the often ne¬ 
glected fact that contemporary art is experienced here and now. 
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Links between Citizenship and Art education 

The doctrine of contemporary pedagogy encourages cross-curricular 
teaching; consequently the most recent updates to the new 2011 curricula re¬ 
quired even further emphasis on cross-curricular activities. Teachers and 
schools were required to link different subjects more closely; excursions and 
trips were also supposed to become more interdisciplinary and include cross¬ 
curricular fields (Karba, 2008). Key innovations of the elementary school curri¬ 
cula included cross-curricular teaching and cross-curricular topics. There have 
recently been many papers written on this issue in Slovenia with regard to citi¬ 
zenship education, most commonly seeing potential links with the subjects of 
History, Geography and Slovene Language (for instance Davies, 2003; Mihelj, 
2003; Resnik Planinc, 2003; Slater, 2003; Justin, 2003; Kunaver, 2006; Kostrevc, 
2006; Devjak, 2007). 

The political philosopher and theoretician of citizenship Will Kymlicka 
asserts that citizen education should not constitute a separate part of the cur¬ 
riculum, but rather one of them main objectives and principles that shape the 
whole curriculum (Kymlicka, 1999). In Slovenia, it is most commonly realised 
within the subjects of Citizen and Patriotic Education, and Ethics (hereinafter: 
CPE). Some authors point out that programme content should be focused on 
the specific phenomena of pupils’ surroundings, and that an interdisciplinary 
approach should deepen the understanding of their relations to the world or 
connect different subjects into an active project in which the links with every¬ 
day situations would reveal themselves (Drake, 1998, p. 154; Stemberger, 2007, p. 
96). Interdisciplinary discussions ought to enable pupils to express their ideas 
and interpretations more easily, and to offer diverse opinions and perspectives 
(Hickman & Kiss, 2010). Knowledge conveyed in such a way is integrated and 
contextualised, thus stimulating the transfer of knowledge and skills from one 
field to another. Hickman and Kiss (2010) claim that teaching pupils to trans¬ 
mit knowledge and skills from one field to another would enable applicability 
as well as a more integral and in-depth understanding of contents and learn¬ 
ing concepts. Through a study conducted in 2010, the authors detected posi¬ 
tive links between the interdisciplinary approaches and the ability to transfer 
knowledge and skills. In a cross-curricular study, Rawding and Wall (1991) con¬ 
ducted an experiment with the cross-curricular teaching of religion and art. 
In interviews with the participating pupils, they established that some of them 
not only discovered links between art and faith, but also started integrating 
aspects of experiences and knowledge outside the frames of the subjects of in¬ 
struction. That is to say that the pupils not only successfully linked the topics 
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of abovementioned subjects, but also learned the general concept of interdisci¬ 
plinary thinking, while transferring that knowledge to other subjects and fields. 

Since instruction and education are today perceived as means of life train¬ 
ing, art education has a particularly salient role in this process (Hickman, 2005). 

Bearing the above said in mind, all updated syllabi for elementary school 
subjects also propose cross-curricular teaching. Most syllabi not only suggest 
subjects suitable for cross-curricular links, but also examples of content for 
cross-curricular teaching. Moreover, they list examples of content and skills for 
cross-curricular activities on both vertical and horizontal levels of connection. 

Only two among these syllabi limit themselves merely to listing poten¬ 
tial subjects for cross-curricular teaching: CPE and Art Education (hereinafter 
referred to as AE). The first of these emphasises that culture and sustainable de¬ 
velopment education should represent the central elements of disciplinary and 
cross-curricular approaches to teaching, and that cross-curricular education 
acts as a key condition of implementing the approach as a whole (Ucni nacrt: 
program osnovna sola: drzavljanska in domovinska vzgoja ter etika, 2011, p. 
20, 21). In contrast, the syllabus for AE is rather reserved towards concretising 
cross-curricular teaching. 

At first, that seems rather unusual, since art in itself is already inter¬ 
disciplinary and therefore most appropriate for cross-curricular teaching, as 
shown by Germ with the example of Greek art (2008, p. 43, 44). Every in-depth 
interpretation of an artwork requires an interdisciplinary approach, providing 
its multilayered explanation. As stated by Tavcar »[...] in museums and gal¬ 
leries, we endeavour to make young visitors link the artworks seen with the 
knowledge acquired in school within the subjects such as: history, geography, 
art history, literature, music etc. The visits enable them to bind together these 
contents, guided by museum educators in their descent into an artwork and its 
layers of meaning.« (Tavcar, 2008, p. 78). 

Contemporary art as a socially engaged practice 

Art is a communicative phenomenon, helping people understand vari¬ 
ous aspects of the world, which would otherwise remain beyond their reach. It 
is a key and crucial human and social activity (Freedman, 2003). Art is a social 
practice, since artists use their work to express their relationship to themselves, 
to others and to the world they live in; for that reason, they must effectively 
understand the social structure in which they act (Bourriaud, 2007, p. 92). Art 
is thus in itself connected with the concept of citizenship and should therefore, 
being a source of knowledge, convictions and values about ourselves and the 
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world, be a part of every citizen’s education (Dobbs, 1998, p. 9). Art is close 
to the objectives of citizenship education in as much as the in-depth interpre¬ 
tation of the artwork, based on poststructuralist methods (Grierson, 2003, p. 
102; Knight, 2010, p. 240, 241) necessarily includes critical thinking as well as 
forming of attitudes and values. Together with knowledge of history, geography 
and Slovene language, familiarity with European and Slovene art is of crucial 
importance for the formation and preservation of national identity, which in 
turn is a component of citizenship education. It is also intertwined with the 
concept of multiculturalism, which is in its own right one of the key points of 
departure in education, since the lack of familiarity with our own culture ren¬ 
ders difficult the relationship with and understanding of others. The knowledge 
of art in various cultures helps pupils understand not only their artworks, but 
also their people (Dobbs, 1998, p. 11). Visiting museums, galleries and other 
public spaces that enable the experience of art, is a part of wider social engage¬ 
ment, which is also the goal of education for citizenship. In Slovenia, this is of 
even greater importance, since such institutions are funded by public money, 
which is also why engaged citizens should be interested in what sort of activity 
they are supporting. 

Thus, becoming acquainted with museums should be seen as the com¬ 
pulsory part of the elementary school curriculum. In this way, according to 
Halstead and Pike (2006, p. 66), children, as future taxpayers, would be ac¬ 
customed to consuming the very thing they fund, while developing a critical 
relationship to it. That is to say, if the citizens see no need for the production of 
artworks, the functioning of art institutions is financially at risk, according to 
the authors (Halstead & Pike, 2006, p. 66). Generally speaking, museums shape 
common values with their exhibition policies, and since their activities are state 
funded, one would deduce that the state concerns itself with the values it propa¬ 
gates through the funding of museums as public institutions. 2 

Art has always been perceived also as a part and means of education: 
that is to say as part of a long-term altering of our behaviour and demeanour 
(Vigotski, 1975, p. 319). The aesthetic experience and the response to it can lead 
a child to re-evaluation and reflection of his/her relations, values, expectations 
and even confrontation with its prejudice, which makes it potentially morally 
educative (Halstead & Pike, 2006, p. 64, 65). Due to its interdisciplinary nature, 
the suitable choice of an artwork (from whatever period it might originate) 

2 This problem goes beyond the intent of this article and would probably be best replied to by 
philosophers or aesthetics scholars. We should here only warn that before the Enlightenment 
the two major supporters of art were the Church and the aristocracy (to a lesser extent also the 
bourgeoisie), who were well aware of what they were ordering or paying for (see also Zerovc, 
2011c, p. 13, and Zerovc, 2012, pp. 10-12). 
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makes it easily linked with all the contents and objectives of citizenship educa¬ 
tion. Hills-Potter has already shown that art can induce people into participa¬ 
tion in society and impart a relationship required for active citizenship, espe¬ 
cially an empathic one (quoted in Halstead & Pike, 2006, p. 66). 

Halstead and Pike found examples of art relevant for citizenship in the 
graffiti and the English painting of the 18th century, specifically in Hogarth’s 
series Harlot’s Progress , which is explicitly morally educative. They propose that 
the depiction of the story of a poor farm girl, who arrived to London in the 
beginning of the 18th century in search of a better life, becoming a prostitute 
and shortly after dying of syphilis, leaving behind a destitute child, serves to 
induce children into talks on sexual ethics, local authorities, current forms of 
prostitution, emmigration etc. Thus, they are supposed to realise the goals of 
citizenship education (Halstead & Pike, 2006, pp. 71-74). 

In the light of Vigotski’s assertion that art presents the original and the 
most powerful weapon in the battle for survival, that it is the most critical in¬ 
tersection of all biological and social processes of a person in society, and that 
without new art there cannot be a new man, (Vigotski, 1975, pp. 312-327), let us 
examine what contemporary art is like, especially in terms of its links with the 
concept of active citizenship. 

Contemporary art differs highly from its predecessor, modern art, which 
endeavoured to liberate itself from the ideological constraints; it wanted to not 
be illustrative. The artists considered themselves geniuses, creators, inventors; 
the only imperative they stuck to was the search of the new and the original. 
The modernists treated the painting as a two-dimensional surface, covered with 
paint, refusing to show anything besides that. For that reason, modern art be¬ 
came acutely detached from society. 

In contrast, contemporary artists are not interested in progress or the 
new, nor in specific trends; they are allowed the plurality of ideas, materials and 
media. Heterogeneity is one of crucial aspects of contemporary art. The will 
to approach life, society and speaking about our everyday life through various 
artistic practices is what many contemporary artists have in common. The pres¬ 
entation of contemporary art is no longer bound to museums and galleries, but 
rather moves to other public spaces, such as shopping malls, which provides it 
with an audience that is not in touch with art and would never be seen in an 
art institution. Many artists, rather than being closed in their studios, work 
in their social surroundings or in partnership with the community or visitors. 
Thus, collective aesthetics enter the limelight. Artists do not see their practice 
as an elevated activity, but rather compare their profession with others. That is 
why contemporary art is no longer an autonomous field detached from life, as 
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was the case with Modernism, but a field intertwined with the wider political, 
cultural and social context, while consciously responding to its position, as well 
as reflecting cultural and social issues of the present (Krauss, 1988; Groys, 2002, 
pp. 11-22; Weintraub, 2003; Millet, 2004, pp. 11-39; Zabel, 2000, pp. 261-264; 
Zabel, 2005, pp. 6-19). The artworks in which the audience actively participates, 
in which the audience is part of the art process, no longer revolve around the 
notion of the final product, but emphasise the idea that stays in participants’ 
memory as well as the development of the artwork in their emotions. These 
sorts of works are finalised by explanations and actual involvement from the 
part of the audience (Millet, 2004, pp. 29-35). We speak of relational art (Bour- 
riaud, 2007) or participatory practices, or of socially engaged artistic practices 
(Helguera, 2011), which appeared in the 1990s. 

With their practices, contemporary artists strive to change people’s per¬ 
ception of a certain problem. World famous performance artist Uwe Laysiepen 
has been intensively dealing with water in recent years. On the occasion of his 
participation on the project with the European Capital of Culture in Maribor, 
he wrote: »My wish is to give a different idea, different image of water. It is 
about making people think and changing their attitude to water, to feel more 
connected to it.« (Pungercic, 2012). Sejla Kameric, who has exhibited her work 
in Slovenia several times, wrote about her internationally renowned work 
Bosnian Girl: »My goal was not to find the wretched fellow who wrote such rub¬ 
bish on the wall, but to divert the attention to the responsibility of those who 
send utterly immature people to conflict-stricken areas to save lives« (Megla, 
2012). Saso Sedlacek warned about the sell-out of public frequency spectrum 
in his project Infocalypse now!, stating: »Just recently we carried out the action 
named Manifesto in the parliament in order to give the MPs a lesson in proper 
behaviour.« (Tratnik, 2009, p. 17) . 3 

Due to its plurality, contemporary art offers diverse views, thus setting 
an example of tolerance, respect and critical thinking. Artists today act as re¬ 
searchers of life in the 21 st century, trying to react to various phenomena of our 
everyday existence. They focus on current social, political and economic issues, 
such as sustainable development, globalisation, migration or intercultural ex¬ 
change, while others tackle more intimate questions of human relations, mem¬ 
ory, life and death. All these issues concern the concept of citizenship. Many of 
today’s social problems are omitted from the curricula and are also excluded 
from the mass media reporting. Using the example of discrimination, Mihelj 
showed (2003, p. 20) that although history textbooks for elementary schools 

3 Saso Sedlacek was in his function as an artist already involved in the teaching process (Kulturni 
bazar 2012: Program profesionalnega izobrazevanja, 2012). 
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mention it, they do so only in the context of fascist and Nazi »occupiers«, with 
no reference to it in the context of the present. Contemporary art, by contrast, 
offers suggestive reflexions on discrimination, as we shall show further ahead. 
Contemporary art responds to current issues before they become part of wider 
awareness. That is why contemporary art helps us understand our present, of¬ 
fering an insight into the social structure we live in and encouraging us to take 
part in its creation. Through these participatory practices, the artist forms spe¬ 
cific kinds of communities, while the viewers become involved in the process, 
thus allowing the artwork to take place within them, in their emotions that 
arise with their participation. What occurs is, in fact, a personal experience, 
which enables us to reflect a certain phenomenon, behaviour, or event. It forces 
the participants to experience even the traumatic, which can later be reflected 
upon by ourselves or in communication with others. Contemporary participa¬ 
tory practices also offer a possibility to execute a potentially morally question¬ 
able action on a symbolic level, thus creating a platform for contemplation. In 
Kolding (2000) and in Dornbirn (2006), participants were to that end invited 
to liquidise a goldfish in a blender (Zerovc, 2011a, p. 108). Before taking on the 
act, they were asked to thoroughly consider it, bearing in mind our ambivalent 
relationship to animals. It is clear that participatory practices are educative in 
their very essence, being remarkably similar to the pedagogical method of role- 
playing game and simulating concrete life experiences, both recommended for 
the process of teaching active citizenship (Zidan, 2004, p. 51, 52; Ucni nacrt: 
program osnovna sola: drzavljanska in domovinska vzgoja ter etika, 2011, p. 
20). It is necessary to emphasise that participation in contemporary art does 
not imply an acted simulation, but rather the authentic, true role play, which 
is much more convincing than merely observing an image. These practices are 
almost never individual, but emphatically collective, which is a fact that in itself 
encourages participants to exchange feelings and ideas after the event. 

Since we still lack a methodology for evaluating contemporary art (Mil¬ 
let, 2004, p. 66), it is perhaps most convenient to help ourselves with post¬ 
structuralist methods in its understanding and pedagogic interpretation. These 
methods interweave various disciplines that also open the questions of our¬ 
selves (Larcher and Hooper-Greenhill, as quoted in Tavcar, 2001, p. 26). Such 
conversations enable the understanding not only of the artwork, but also our¬ 
selves and each other, while nurturing understanding towards the views and 
opinions of our peers, which is one of the objectives of citizenship education. 
While discussing contemporary art, the pupils simultaneously talk about the 
context in which it arose, the idea that it bears, and the reason it was created. In 
other words, about the world in which they live, thus widening their horizon. 
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asking questions and discussing contemporary issues they themselves face. 
They recognise the problems of contemporary society, which (again) is one of 
the goals of education for citizenship. 

Let us now take a closer look at these goals. CPE is a compulsory subject 
in the 7th and 8th grades. I will try to analyse the objectives of this subject, 
establishing possible links with the contents dealt with in contemporary art. 

(Lack of) links between the Art education syllabus and 
the syllabus for Citizenship and Patriotic education, and 
Ethics 

The contents of contemporary artistic practices mentioned above can 
be associated with all of the general objectives of CPE (»the development of 
political literacy«, »of critical opinion and various opinions and values», »ac- 
tive inclusion of pupils in social life«). These objectives are developed through: 

• discussions about the coexistence of different people and social groups, 
following of current social, political, economic and ecological issues, 

• debates on the principles of ethics, 

• recognising the violations of human or childrens rights, etc. (Ucni nacrt: 
program osnovna sola: drzavljanska in domovinska vzgoja ter etika, 2011). 

The contents of contemporary artistic practices are best linked to the 
following operative objectives for the 7 th grade: 

• They should understand the importance of mutual tolerance for the be¬ 
nefit of the community; 

• They should understand the origins of the notion of others and of the 
different. They should be able to recognise stereotypes and prejudice in 
the media and everyday life, while developing a critical stance towards 
them. They should understand the importance of tolerance and mutual 
respect for the culture of coexistence; 

• They should develop the ability to express opinions. 

The contents of contemporary art practice also coincide with all of the 
objectives listed in the unit »Slovenia was established on the basis of human 
rights«. Within the 8 th grade syllabus, contemporary art contents align with the 
unit »Finances, labour and economy«, as well as with all goals stated in the unit 
»World community«. 

Contemporary art is omitted from the AE syllabus, since the syllabus 
is structured in terms of artistic modelling through which the pupils learn to 
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express themselves. It consists of the modelling on a surface and the three- 
dimensional modelling. It excludes contemporary art media as well as con¬ 
temporary art per se, since the syllabus does not include artistic periods or 
styles. The exclusion of contemporary art and its media has been criticised for 
almost the previous fifteen years, first by Zupancic (previously Vrlic) (Vrlic, 
1998; Vrlic, 2000; Vrlic, 2001; Vrlic & Cagran, 2003; Zupancic, 2008; Duh & 
Zupancic, 2009), but the real problem of the syllabus is its inadequate concep¬ 
tual structure (Bracun Sova & Kemperl, 2012). In the published studies and 
examples of successful practices, we find that Zupancic and Duh also showed 
their pupils the works of contemporary artists. Their approach seems rather 
inconsistent, since they included typically modernist works, such as those of 
Piet Mondrian (Duh & Zupancic, 2009; Duh & Herzog, 2012, p. 25). Moreover, 
they usually choose works by foreign artists (reproductions of artworks), which 
cannot be found in local museums and galleries. 4 From Duh’s comment that in 
choosing the artwork one ought to consider its quality (Duh, 2008, p. 103; Duh 
& Zupancic, 2009; Duh & Herzog, 2011, pp. 21-22), we are left to conclude the 
works by Slovene artists and those in Slovene galleries fail in complying with 
these standards of quality. 

There is only one objective to be found among the general goals of the 
AE Syllabus that could be accomplished through introducing contemporary 
artistic practices, namely that »the pupils should develop sensibility towards 
cultural and artistic heritage, and cultural diversity«. In fact, this has nothing 
to do with contemporary art practices, which do not yet constitute a heritage. 
Furthermore, the operative goals for the third triad state: 

• with the help of artworks, pupils’ own works, and examples from nature 
and the environment, they become familiar with the concepts associated 
with modelling on a surface, 

• they develop the ability to analyse and value the works of art, 

• they become familiar with the artworks of national and international 
cultural heritage, 

• with the help of artworks, pupils’ own works, and examples from nature 
and the environment, they become acquainted with the concepts associ¬ 
ated with 3 D modelling, 

• they become familiar with relevant artworks from different fields of art, 
which are part of national and world cultural heritage. 

The third and the fifth of the listed goals cannot be associated with con¬ 
temporary art, since it does not constitute heritage. The second and the fourth 
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objective could be linked with contemporary art practices, but these goals only 
imply insights into art concepts such as composition, saturated colour, colour 
harmony, air perspective, horizon, spatial plan, architectural sculpture, mason¬ 
ry and framing in construction, and composition by adding elements. Contem¬ 
porary art, however, places more emphasis on content, ideas or concepts than 
on form. Therefore, introducing contemporary art could be placed only within 
the second objective. It is interested that the objectives for the first triad state 
that during visits to art exhibitions pupils become open to diverse modes of 
artistic expression, while the objectives for the next two triads omit this. 

Visits to galleries are next mentioned in the chapter dedicated to didac¬ 
tic recommendations. In the very beginning, it states: »In the frame of art edu¬ 
cation, the teachers constantly provide cultural education. They meaningfully 
include examples of artworks, in images or as originals, in particular stages of 
the teaching process. In order to attain an in-depth understanding of artworks, 
the teacher should take the pupils for a visit of a museum or a gallery exhi¬ 
bition, organise an artist talk or a studio visit, at least once a year« (author’s 
translation). 

Further on, the didactic recommendations are divided according to tri¬ 
ads, but there are no instructions for the third triad for the visits or understand¬ 
ing artworks. What exactly is meant by understanding artworks is explained in 
the didactic recommendation for the first triad: »They integrate the artworks 
meaningfully and creatively in particular stages of the teaching process as an 
illustration (means of instruction) for familiarising artistic concepts, particu¬ 
larities of artistic techniques or motives« (author’s translation). This once again 
shows the conceptual problem of the syllabus’s basic scheme (Bracun Sova & 
Kemperl, 2012). There is also no mention of understanding of artworks in the 
context of verification and assessment of knowledge, which might be due to the 
fact that in AE only pupils’ works are supposed to be graded. We could nev¬ 
ertheless grade pupil’s knowledge through his work, especially in terms of the 
standard of knowledge that states: »explain the importance of cultural heritage 
in Slovenia and the world«. We are left to wonder if this standard also included 
the understanding of art and why it seems to include all cultural heritage, and 
not only that of an artistic nature. 

The analysis shows that we are entitled to wonder whether the pupils of 
the third triad in AE lessons actually come into contact with contemporary ar¬ 
tistic practices, and if so, to ask ourselves in what way they deal with them. This 
is the point where we reach the issue of cross-curricular teaching. 

The CPE Syllabus offers remarkably few recommendations for cross¬ 
curricular teaching, emphasising only the central position of cultural education 
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and sustainable development education in the context of disciplinary and cross¬ 
curricular approaches to teaching. Neither does it concretise the contents and 
subjects with which the connection is possible. The definition of the subject 
lists as two among five key modes of achieving the goals of AE »the applica¬ 
tion of problem-based tasks to art and visual culture« and »the link with other 
groups of subjects as well as with everyday life.« It recommends the intertwin¬ 
ing on the level of artistic concepts: »i. Linking artistic concepts with the con¬ 
cepts from fields of other subjects, based on verbal, oral or written interpreta¬ 
tion. 2. Linking artistic concepts with concepts from fields of other subjects, 
based on artistic interpretation - artistic expression. The proposed tasks are to 
be realised in an artistic way.« The statement is based on an professional article 
by Tacol (2002), suggesting the two approaches listed above. In the explanation 
of the second approach, Tacol states that the discussed artistic problem can be 
an artistic motif. She gives an example of a horse motif, asserting that the ar¬ 
tistic exercise should nevertheless be liked with a certain artistic concept, such 
as a dot, a line, primary or mixed colours, etc. She adds that »interdisciplinary 
teaching merely in terms of extracting motifs out of contents of other subjects 
and their realisation through a certain art technique is unacceptable« (ibid., p. 
46). In any case, cross-curricular teaching in the context of AE must be associ¬ 
ated with an artistic concept, which is artistically theoretical and conceptually 
modernist, while also discernible in the pupil’s work. 

The analysis implies that the goals, such as developing the ability of ana¬ 
lysing and assessing works of art, or understanding the artworks of national 
and international cultural heritage, are in fact not to be connected, since they 
are not foreseen in the proposed version of cross-curricular teaching. 

It is perhaps for that reason that the daily activities in elementary schools 
only rarely include artistic activities, be it on the perceptive or productive level, as 
ascertained by Duh and Herzog (2012). This probably accounts for the fact that 
there are so few published ideas on how to link AE and citizenship; the existent 
few are associated with only one topic, conservation of environment, building 
on the issues of waste. In this context, the main proof of pupils’ understanding of 
the issue are their works made of refuse (Zupancic, 2009; Duh & Herzog, 2011; 
Duh & Herzog, 2012). 5 The use of litter as artistic material may point more to the 
support of ideology of recycling that to the true understanding of the problem. 
It is often the case that the companies that recycle waste are the same ones that 
consciously produce it in order to make a profit. Large American and European 
companies export their toxic waste to Africa causing deaths of local people as 
Greenpeace’s studies have clearly shown (Omladic, 2011, p. 12). 

5 At this point, one must caution against the inconsistencies in the choice of artists. 
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Flajsman (2009) took up a more in-depth study on AE and environmen¬ 
tal issues from the perspective of environmental protection, trying to strike a 
balance between communicativeness and art forms. During his research, he 
showed pupils ten works of art with environmental messages. It is intriguing 
that eight among them were posters or postcards with very clearly articulated 
messages, since this is one of the characteristics of a good poster. Only two were 
thus works of art, and were shown on images, both being works by American 
artists. It is also interesting that the author decided to carry out the study in the 
9th grade, which meant that he could not connect it to the subject Citizenship 
and Ethics, in the framework of cross-curricular teaching. In this period, the 
environmental issues were dealt with by these subjects in the 8th grade (Ucni 
nacrt: program osnovna sola: drzavljanska vzgoja in etika, 1999, p. 32). 

The compelling fact remains that none of the mentioned authors in¬ 
formed the pupils about the works of the Slovene artistic collective OHO, 
whose members were the first in Slovenia to start dealing with environmental 
issues. In the third phase of the group’s existence, they were executing land art 
projects, which were much less invasive than those carried out by their Ameri¬ 
can colleagues, and were intended to be erased by the passing of time (Kocevar, 
2009, p. 150). Environmental issues were the main topic of Marko Pogacnik’s 
subsequent solo career (Ravnikar, 2009, p. 32), as well as that of Marjetica Potrc, 
a world-renowned Slovene artist (Ravnikar, 2009, p. 32; Vovk, 2009, pp. 70-76). 
The previously mentioned Saso Sedlacek, one of Slovenia’s most prominent 
contemporary artists, has been dealing with the conservation of environment, 
mostly with issues of waste and recycling, for the last ten years (Grafenauer, 
2011). These artists hardly lack quality. Marko Pogacnik, for example, had an 
extensive retrospective in 2012 in the Museum of Modern Art in Ljubljana, en¬ 
titled The Art of Life - The Life of Art. At the time this article is being written, 
Pogacnik is lecturing on the topic of healing the Earth with litopuncture at 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris (M. K., 2012). In 2011 Marjetica Potrc made 
Newsweek magazine’s list as the third most influential contemporary artist in 
the world, emphasising her social engagement in the favelas of South America. 6 
Saso Sedlacek was awarded several Slovene and international prizes, among 
others the OHO Award in 2006; in 2012, he was nominated for Henkel Art 
Award for Central and Eastern European Artists (T. C., 2012). In 2012, his solo 
exhibition was held at the Koroska Art Gallery in Slovenj Gradec, also shown 
in 2012 at the Jakopic Gallery in Ljubljana. 

6 Marjetica Potrc participated at the Venice Biennial, The Sao Paolo Biennial, the Skulptur- 
Projekte show in Munster, among others. In 2000 she was awarded the prestigious Hugo Boss 
International Award for Contemporary Art, which included a solo show in the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York (Gopnik, 2011). 
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Three examples: Proletarians of all countries, Beggar 
robot, EU/others 

To illustrate the possibility of connecting participatory practices with 
Citizen Education, let us take one of the general objectives of the CPE Sylla¬ 
bus: the perception of the stereotypic representations of the others and of the 
different. My choice of objective was influenced (among others) by the find¬ 
ings of researchers in the project Comparative Study of Citizen Education and 
Instruction - CEP (the research took place in 1999 and included pupils from 28 
countries), which ascertains that Slovene pupils have a less positive relationship 
to immigrants, a fact that causes concern among social scientists and requires 
further analysis (Educational Research Institute, 2002 7 ). 

Art itself has in the past generated prejudices. Thus, the relief on the 
tympanum of St. Madeleine’s church in Vezelay from 1130 can serve as an incen¬ 
tive for a discussion on discrimination or relationship to the other. The scene 
depicts Christ instructing the Apostles to spread the Christian faith all over the 
world. The lintel of the portal shows people that had not yet accepted the faith, 
and are therefore shown as »half-men« - some have pig snouts, others elephant 
ears, or are depicted as pigmies. The scene serves as a way of establishing the 
image of the infidels in the period of the Crusades, in which the Church played 
a crucial part. 

Many contemporary artists tackle the issue from an entirely different 
perspective, focusing on the means of changing stereotypical representations. 
To illustrate this point, I will introduce three artworks or art events that were 
presented in Ljubljana over the previous ten years. Contact with original art¬ 
works is of key importance for all those involved with the arts (Charman, Rose, 
& Wilson, 2006; Talboys, 2010). This particularly holds true for participatory 
artistic practices, since in their case, the artwork takes place in us and is there¬ 
fore impossible to experience via reproduction. I intend to illuminate only a 
segment of the otherwise multi-layered and multifaceted artworks that concern 
the objective mentioned above. 

On the occasion of the 29th Biennial of Graphic Arts in 2011 in Ljubljana, 
dedicated to the Art Event, we had an opportunity to participate in the artwork 
of the New York and Istanbul-based Turkish artist Serkan Ozkay. The instal¬ 
lation entitled Proletarians of All Countries (Proletarier aller Lander) featured 
thousands of small red plastic foam figurines, representing workers, glued to 
the gallery floor, with their clenched fists raised (Zerovc, 2011b, pp. 142-143). 


7 In another international comparative study, conducted ten years later (2009) Slovene pupils had 
ceased to negatively deviate from the international average in that respect (Simenc, 2012, p. 96). 
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The figurines were laid out so close to one another that the visitor could not 
help stepping over them on his way to the next gallery hall. The visitor thus 
deliberately walked over the working class or even jumped on them, since the 
foam figurines would immediately return to their original position. Neverthe¬ 
less by the end of the show some workers »yielded« under the weight of their 
oppressors. The set up was so distressing for some visitors that they even chose 
not to pass to the next room, since the idea of stepping over the workers was too 
much for them to bear. Others walked over the figurines as delicately as pos¬ 
sible; some, on the other hand, utterly enjoyed squashing them. The artist chose 
a decidedly humorous way to induce us to reflect the issues of the proletariat 
nowadays and their place in society. 

The next artwork is Beggar Robot (Zicar ) by Saso Sedlacek, who in 2006 
roamed Ljubljana’s City Park shopping centre, as well as the streets of Tokyo and 
Taipei. A year later, Ljubljana’s homeless made good use of it; in 2012, we finally 
had a chance to see it exhibited at Sedlacek’s retrospective. Saso Sedlacek, one 
of the most prominent contemporary Slovene artists, tackles garbage, recycling 
and interpersonal relationships in the globalised world as his main concerns. 
He not only warns about these issues, but also offers (artistic) solutions. Beggar 
Robot was awarded several prizes abroad, as well as the Slovene OHO Award 
(Tratnik, 2009; Grafenauer, 2011). The work is a robot made out of discarded 
computer technology. In 2006, it circled Ljubljana’s shopping area, where beg¬ 
ging is banned, asking for money in bad Slovene. The robot proved a prolific 
beggar, earning more than 1000 Slovene tolars an hour. The project clearly 
showed that rather than to a living being, we give money to a microchip, to a 
robot that entertains us through its technologised humanity. The beggar was 
especially popular with mothers with children, who usually avoid the homeless. 
The reactions in Taipei were similar. Beggar Robot soon attracted attention from 
passers-by, unlike the human beggar standing lonely next to him. After the ar¬ 
rival of a policeman, the human vagrant was forced to leave, while the robot 
was allowed to proceed (Grafenauer, 2011, pp. 30-33). 

In the frame of the European contemporary Arts Biennial Manifesta, 
which in 2000 took place in Ljubljana with the title Borderline Syndrome, Sejla 
Kameric realised the installation EU/Others. Sarajevo-born Kameric gained in¬ 
ternational repute with a 2003 work showing her image, staring at the viewer, 
with a graffiti inscription over it. The graffiti was written by a Dutch UN soldier 
on a wall of Srebrenica army barracks; the work thus tried to warn against prej¬ 
udices and the need to liberate ourselves from them. In Ljubljana, she had signs 
attached to city’s main square, reading EU citizens and Others, which at the 
period were seen on all EU border crossings. Today, Others has been replaced 
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by a more politically correct term Non-European Citizens. Kameric found the 
whole idea shocking as she as a Bosnian citizen was at the time able to travel 
only without a visa to a handful of countries. It made her reflect on the ques¬ 
tion of identity, about who the others are and what her place as the other was 
on a pan-European biennial of contemporary art in Ljubljana. In that period, 
Slovenes were also among those with the status of others (Kameric, 2000). 

These three examples alone confirm Vigotsky’s thesis that the »new« art 
offers endless possibilities for a »new« man. Or to rephrase it in the context of 
present-day circumstances: contemporary art can show us the way forward, the 
way out of crisis (environmental, interpersonal, of values etc.) contemporary 
art need only be followed, understood and experienced. 

Conclusion 

If, in the future, the concept of active citizenship begins to become 
adapted to the globalised and multicultural world, if it starts dealing with eco¬ 
nomic, political and social inequality not only within states alone, but interna¬ 
tionally, taking as one of its foundations universal human rights, in other words 
global citizenship education (Zidan, 2007, p. 34; Demaine, 20ro; Davies & Ev¬ 
ans Ried, 2010, p. 217), understanding and experiencing contemporary art will 
indeed prove essential. The analysis showed that through familiarity with the 
contents of contemporary art, we can realise the objectives of active citizenship. 
Contemporary art is unique in recognising and critiquing truly current issues 
that are excluded from media coverage. It identifies the issues as they appear 
and anticipates their consequences. Sedlacek’s 2003 action Just do it!, in which 
he walled over the entrance to one of Ljubljana’s shopping malls with bricks 
made of advertisement brochures, tackles both the problem of consumption 
and that of waste and recycling. It was carried out at the height of Slovenian 
consumption frenzy, while we were all enthusiastic about the abundance ad¬ 
vertising materials overflowing our letter boxes (Grafenauer, 2011, pp. 24-26). 
Sejla Kameric covered the walls of Sarajevo with her image of the Bosnian Girl 
long before the international community recognised the Srebrenica genocide 
(Megla, 2012, p. 24). 

Integrating contemporary art into the syllabus as it is conceived now 
seems problematic, since the experience of contemporary art, if it is to have the 
intended effect, is one of the present moment. Introducing contemporary art to 
the current syllabus would inevitably lead, due to unavoidable time lapse, to the 
loss of its contemporaneity. What is needed is a different concept of syllabus, as 
stated earlier (Bracun Sova & Kemperl, 2032). 
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It is extremely important to enable as much authentic contact with con¬ 
temporary art as possible, simultaneously using up-to-date methods for expe¬ 
riencing and understanding art. Compared to earlier art, contemporary art is 
more difficult to teach in the classroom, since one can hardly reproduce an ar¬ 
tistic event that requires one’s participation. For that reason, a greater emphasis 
in the syllabus should be put on visits to museums, galleries and other spaces 
where contemporary art is presented, or artistic events take place. It is here that 
the pupils could be taught active citizenship in an authentic way, which would 
also prove beneficial for both AE and CPE. That, however, requires a change of 
the concept of cross-curricular teaching of AE. 

The foundation for a more frequent direct contact with contemporary 
art is found in the White Book on education, which explicitly defines the prin¬ 
ciples of cooperation between the school and its surroundings (Bela knjiga, 
2011, pp. 114-117). A question arises from the point of view of inter-institutional 
cooperation about the qualifications of art teachers and museum educators. 
One would expect more commitment from the part of contemporary art insti¬ 
tutions in attracting school groups, preparing materials on artwork and artists 
and introducing new interdisciplinary methods of work to teachers. Apart from 
the artist, it is the curator who is most familiar with the current art production. 
Most contemporary artists are not yet sufficiently known, which means teach¬ 
ers find it difficult to obtain adequate materials and sources. Slovene curators 
are unfortunately insufficiently aware of that role. 

The responsibility of an elementary school should include offering pu¬ 
pils the tools needed to assess and engage with the scale of visual images never 
before encountered (Knight, 2010, p. 238). That is why we must decide wheth¬ 
er we want our children to be raised by mass culture products of Hollywood 
provenance, which still promote the ideology of white male supremacy (as in 
the 2010 family film Marmaduke as well as other Disney products, analysed by 
Dorfman and Mattelart (2007)), or would rather discuss current social issues 
assisted by contemporary art in its attempt to change stereotypical images of 
the others and of us. In that respect, as was the case with the English education 
system a decade ago (quoted in Halstead & Pike, 2006), the potential of art in 
Slovenia remains utterly unutilised. 

I would like to thank Rajka Bracun Sova and Asta Vrecko for their re¬ 
marks and kind assistance with writing this article. 
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